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LETTER OF JOHN FOTHERGILL TO FRIENDS. 

Dear Friends and Brethren,—Dwell, I be- 
seech you, in a sense of the great need you daily 
have of the renewing of this taste, and in re- 
membrance of God’s inexpressible love to your 
souls, in discovering unto you the way of life; 
even unto you who sat in darkness, and under 
the region and shadow of death, now is light 
sprung up, according to Scripture testimony. 
As you have walked in this light, the light of 
the glorious Son of God, which has shined as 
from on high into your souls, you have come to 
behold the baits and snares of your soul’s enemy, 
so that many have been made to pour forth their 
souls to God, in a sense of the need they were 
in of a Saviour, and of his having heard them in 
an acceptable time, granting them ability to 
escape the evils they had been overcome with, 
and giving them victory over that which had 
been master over them. Thus many have been 
made conquerors, and more than conquerors, 
through him who hath loved them; through 
whom not only inward, but even outward ene- 
mies, have been in a great degree subdued, and 
made willing to be at peace with them. This 
hath been the Lord’s doing, and indeed it is 
marvellous in the eyes of many to this day ; and 
I have faith to believe it will never be forgotten 
by them. But it is their chiefest coneern how 
to demezan themselves so as that they may 
answer the great love of God to their souls, not 
in the least doubting, but as they thus live, all 
things in this life will be added, as the Lord 
sees convenient. 

My heart is filled with the aboundings of 
God’s love towards you, my dear Friends, who 
are thus concerned, and herein I can dearly 
salute you, with my mind bowed to the Lord 
Jehovah, in whom is safety, that he may pre- 
serve you ever mindful of him, and low before 
him, waiting, as at his footstool, to hear the 
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gracious words that proceed from him ; consider- 
ing, that of yourselves, and without him, you 
ean do nothing that will further the great work 
which he hath called you to be engaged in. 

And thus as we all keep in self-denial, and 
under the daily cross, the cross of Christ, which 
the apostle said, was to them that are saved the 
power of God, we shall dwell under his power, 
and the operation of the Spirit of Truth in our- 
selves, and be made instrumental in the hand of 
the Lord, in our respective places and offices in 
the church, every one considering what his duty 
and station in the body is. For if we are mem- 
bers of the church, we have each one some ser- 
vice in it, either greater or less; and that all 
who profess themselves to be of her, may be 
stirred up to coasider what this is, and to be 
diligently engaged in performing it, to work 
while it is called to-day, before the night comes, 
wherein none can labour, am I at this time con- 
cerned. That so the end for which the Lord 
reached unto us, and visited our souls, may be 
answered by all to his honour and our comfort. 
I cannot but earnestly desire, that all may be 
aroused up faithfully to pursue after this point, 
in this time of peace and outward quiet, if it 
please the Lord to lengthen it out to you a little 
longer, that, when we are called to account, we 
may so have numbered the favours and mercies 
of God to us, as to be able to give up our ac- 
counts with cheerfulness. 

What shall I say or write that may prevail 
upon you, whom God hath been pleased to call 
by his grace, and to reveal his saving Truth in 
you. How shall I prevail upon you to shake 
yourselves from the dust of the earth, and come 
away in faithfulness and obedience to your call, 
in zeal and boldness for your heavenly Captain ; 
and no longer to confer with flesh and blood, nor 
reason with the spirit of the world, which hin- 
ders your growth, and makes you dwarfish, so 
that there is but very little fruit on some of 
you, upon whom the Lord hath bestowed much 
labour. And although some of you, as to age, 
might have been teachers of others, yet have you 
need that others should teach you, though you 
may not be very willing to hear of it, but be 
ready to say, in order to excuse or cover your- 
selves, that you have known the Truth many 
years, and have openly professed it. But let 
me tell you, iu the fear and dread of the power- 
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ful God, that a knowledge of the Truth, or a 
profession thereof, is not sufficient. Nay, al- 
though it has been so obeyed, as that you have 
come out of the open profaneness of the world, 
which may well be called the open streets of 
Babylon ; yet if you do not obey its requirings, 
so as to bring forth fruits meet for him who hath 
given you so many refreshing showers of his 
pure love, and come out of the secret chambers 
of Babylon also, you will be in danger of suffer- 
ing great loss, in more ways than one. For 
God is determined to lay her waste, to make her 
a heap of ruins; and woe will be to all those 
who have been delighting to drink in the cup of 
her fornications, whatever their profession or 
appearance has been; and the day of her sorrow 
is hastening with speed. 

Therefore, my brethren and sisters in profes- 
sion, my heart being full of good will, I am led, 
in the constraining love of God, to warn you all 
to beware of the merchandizes of Babylon, espe- 
cially the pleasures of this fading world, and to 
have a care that they do not prevail upon the 
minds of any, so as to get between you and the 
Lord, or separate you from the love of God, 
manifested unto you through his dear Son, and 
the light of his Holy Spirit. May all who have 
come to believe in the light of Christ, so live as 
that they may show forth their faith by obe- 
dience unto righteousness, which is always the 
fruit of true faith : for as the body is dead with- 
out the spirit, so is faith without works dead 
also. James ii. 26. 

And as you come up in obedience to him in 
whom you profess to believe, he will lead and 
guide you into all Truth, in the way of holiness, 
which is the only way to rest and peace. Thus 
you will be Israelites of God in heart as well as 
in profession, and your care will be to dwell 
alone—no more to be numbered among the na- 
tions, neither in their worship, which is in the 
alienation from God; nor in the polluted ways 
and customs of the world. This is what my 
soul desires, and is the end of my present exer- 
cise ; and that it may never happen to any whom 
God has visited in this day, as it did to some of 
the Israelites formerly, who lived to see a time 
wherein they were ready to lament that the 
summer was over, the harvest ended, and they 
ungathered. This state my soul earnestly 
breathes to God may never be any of ours, to 
whom he has graciously given a summer season; 
but that we may embrace his tender love, which 
is extended towards us. For this and his num- 
berless tokens of mercy and favour vouchsafed 
to us ever since we were a people, my soul in 
reverence, with many more, doth bow unto the 
living Fountain; and feeling his pure love to fill 
my soul at this time, I am made to sing praises 
to God who dwells on high, and is alone worthy, 
worthy, world without end. 

To you, my elder brethren, who have known 
the Truth many years, I cannot but say, in hu- 
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mility of soul before the Lord, and with a true 
esteem for faithful elders, as the words ran 
through my heart when this exercise came upon 
me, lift up your eyes and see how white the 
fields are unto harvest. Do not you see how 
many there be who do not yet profess with us, 
but are so far convinced as to confess that it is 
the Truth which is held forth amongst us? And 
now their eyes are attentively upon us, to see 
how we come up in the practical part of our re- 
ligion, in care, in zeal and circumspection in all 
our undertakings. I have sometimes said, that 
in many places verbal testimonies are not so 
much wanting, as a care in answering our testi- 
monies and principles, in all our behaviour and 
deportment amongst the sons of men. The want 
whereof doth often hinder Truth from prevail- 
ing, and stands in the way of those who are not 
yet of this fold, whom the Lord yet waits to ga- 
ther into it. For the sake of such he hath staid 
his hand, which hath long been stretched out 
over this poor nation. Wherefore let all be stir- 
red up to see if nothing lies at any of your doors, 
or remains undone on your parts; but that you 
come up in a holy zeal and boldness for God and 
his cause upon earth, that so the beauty and 
glory of the everlasting Truth may shine forth 
to the world through you all. Let your lights 
so shine in the world, that they that see your 
good works and holy care, may glorify your 
heavenly Father: this doth my soul earnestly 
entreat for you all. 

It would be a dismal thing indeed, if any 
whom God had sent to be as way marks to others 
to walk by, to be as the salt of the earth, as the 
primitive Christians were, and the true Chris- 
tians (now } are, should, through negligence or 
indifference, rather be hinderers of others, until 
the time of gathering be over. Would not such 
be in danger of being guilty of the blood of 
others? In the fear and love of God, therefore, 
let all Jay these things to heart. Turn to the 
light of Christ in your own bosoms, and consider 
of your ways, and see by it how the matter 
stands between God and your souls; whether 
you have not resisted, as Jerusalem did, until 
they were left in darkness, and could not discern 
the things that belonged to their peace? Whe- 
ther you have answered the call of the Lord in 
obedience unto righteousness, and thereby 
brought honour to God? Or have otherwise, 
by negligence, or liberty taken to fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh, caused the way of truth to be evilly 
spoken of? If it hath thus been with any who 
profess the blessed Truth, methinks the trumpet 
of the Lord sounds very loud to such ; and with 
yearning bowels of true good will, I cannot but 
warn such to seek the Lord with your whole 
hearts, if haply he may yet be found of you. 
And although it be in the way of his righteous 
judgments, which is the alone way of redemp- 
tion, and is for the present not joyous, but griev- 
ous, yet embrace it, and be willing to bear his 
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chastisements, while he condescends to mix them 
with merey. For this I must say, that those 
who will not bow under the judgments which 
God Almighty is offering in love, they must 
bear his indignation, when the door of mercy is 
shut upon them in the day that is approaching, 
when the sinners, although in Zion, shall be 
afraid, and fear will surprise the hypocrite, even 
all such who profess themselves to be what they 
are not in reality. 

Oh! how shall I write, or what shall I say, 
to clear myself, and ease my spirit of that weight 
of exercise which rests upon me, in true love to 


all? Let me say unto all who make mention of 


the name of the Lord, depart ye from iniquity ; 
and, in the words of our Lord, speaking to the 
Jews that had believed on him, if ye abide in 
my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and 
ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall 
set you free. ‘They then alleged they were 
Abraham’s children, and consequently free ; but 
our Saviour replied, that if they were Abraham’s 
children they would do the works of Abraham ; 
but he tells them plainly, they were of their 
father the devil, and his lusts would they do. 
You, therefore, who are the children of believing 
parents, have a care, I entreat you, of trusting to 
this plea of the Jews. It is a covering that 
will prove too narrow; an excuse that will do 
your souls no good; and if you are not follow- 
ing your Father's steps in the way of regenera- 
tion, and working the works of righteousness, 
you will stand condemned as the Jews were, and 
your profession will be of no avail. 
(To be continued.) 


Notice of Joseru Bewtey, of Sandford, Ire- 
land, who died near Castlewellan, 9th mo. 
15th, 1851, aged 56 years. 





‘This beloved friend had been spending a few 
days with his family at the above retired water- 
ing place, and was returning with them from a 
walk, in which he had greatly admired the beau- 
ties of nature, and conversed on the beneficence 
of the Creator, when, without any premonitory 
symptoms, he fell to the ground, and on being 
raised, it was found that life had become ex- 
tinct. 

Sudden as was the call to put off mortality, 
there is good ground to believe it did not find 
him unprepared. He was one who, from early 
youth, evidenced by a consistent life and conver- 
sation, that he had yielded his heart to the love 
of Christ; and walking in humility and watch- 
fulness, he became a bright example of dedica- 
tion to the cause of truth. 

His natural talents were good, and he possessed 
an enlarged and highly cultivated understanding; 
these being sanctified, were dedicated to the glory 
of the Great Giver, and he became singularly 
useful in the concerns of our religious Society, 
and of the community at large. He long filled 






the important offices of Elder and Overseer with 
great acceptance, and in other departments of 
service in the church, he labored with much fi- 
delity and willingness. 

Beloved and honored for his works’ sake, he 
had acquired much influence; yet was he a re- 
markable example of humility and meekness ; 
and his conduct was characterized by a suavity 
of manner that gained for him a large share of 
respect and esteem. 

Being blessed with a competency, he had re- 
tired from the active pursuits of business for 
several years; and in the stewardship of the 
pecuniary means with which he was entrusted, 
he exhibited an exemplary liberality. 

During the season of famine with which Ire- 
land was visited a few years ago, he filled the 
office of joint secretary with his friend and active 
fellow-laborer Jonathan Pim, to Friends’ Relief 
Committee, and with a zeal and diligence rarely 
equalled, devoted his time and talents to the al- 
leviation of the wretchedness and poverty, which 
had overspread his native country. 

We believe he is now numbered among those 
of whom it is said, “Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; 
and their works do follow them.”—Annual 
Monitor for 1852. 


THE POLAR REGIONS. 
LECTURES BY DR. KANE. 


Dr. Kane, Surgeon, U. S. N., and late of the 
American Arctic Expedition, has just concluded 
a Course of Three Lectures, before the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at Washington, relative to 
the Voyage and Researches of the gallant party 
who braved the perils of the Polar regions, in 
search of the unfortunate Sir John Franklin. 
We present our readers with a sketch of the first 
lecture of the series, and will give similar re- 
ports of the remaining two as early as practicable. 


Lecture I. 


The lecturer commenced by briefly relating 
the history of former Arctic Explorations, re- 
minding the audience that the discovery of this 
Continent was one of the results of a search for 
“a Northwest passage.” The Arctic Sea, es- 
pecially, has been the theatre of adventurous 
effort from the very earliest periods of maritime 
research. In the first years of the 16th Centu- 
ry, only ten years after the-voyage of Columbus, 
the coast of Spain was in mourning for the two 
brothers, Corte Real, one of whom was lost 
while sailing towards North Labrador, and the 
other while directing a fruitless attempt to find 
and rescue his brother. In 1552 England was 
thrown into consternation by the loss of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who, ‘seeking Cathay,” perished, 
with some seventy souls. The journal of his 
cruise was found, two years afterwards, by some 
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Russian fishermen, by the side of the frozen 
Commodore. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, returning 
from Newfoundland, in 1584, foundered and was 
lost with all hiscrew. In1610, Hudson perish- 
ed; and now, in the 19th century, the world is 
doubting as to the fate of Sir John Franklin, and 
his 138 companions. 

The earlier expeditions differed materially in 
system and character from those of the present 
day. The caraval and pinnace, and even the 
open decked boat, were the vessels used, ranging 
in burthen from 24 to 50 tons; and the summer 
was the only season for operations. The 
spirit of adventure then, as now, was nurtured 
by individual enterprise and liberality ;—and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Lumly, and others, 
whose names have since become historical, stood 
in the same relation to the explorers in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, as ina later day have stood 
Sir Felix Booth, Lord Mayor of London, and 
Henry Grinnell, the citizen of New York. 

The Arctic Ocean has an area of about four 
and a half millions of square miles. The re- 
gion whose waters contribute to it is immense. 
On the American side it is nearly equal to the 
tributary valleys of the Gulf of Mexico and Car- 
ribean Sea together; McKenzie river seat deri- 
ving its stream from an area half as large as the 
combined basins of the Mississippi and Slissouri. 
The water shed of the Asiastic coast is immense, 
almost beyond computation. Such is the ocean, 
with a coast line of more than 2,400 miles, 
which baffled for so many years the research of 
nav igators. 

In 1816 the government of England deter- 
mined upon renewed expeditions for ‘the discove- 
ry of a northwest passage, and the Royal So- 
ciety and all the most influential men of the day 
lent the project their co-operation and counsel. 
What was the cui bono of these expeditions ? 
Why this search for an impracticable passage ? 
Why all this risk of life, and all this appropria- 
tion of national treasure for an objectless, or in 
the approved utilitarian phrase, “‘a worthless 
chimera?” It was not geography alone which 
had been made definite by these researches. 
The determination of the figure of the earth, by 
the vibration of the second’s pendulum, owes its 
confirmation to them. ‘The northwest passage 
may be said to have established the oblate sphe- 
roidicity of our planet, which had been only in- 
dicated before by geodetic measurements upon 
ares of the meridian, and by the inequalities of 
result of lunar observations. The solution of 
the problem of the intensity and direction of 
magnetic forces, was alone worth all the hazard 
and expense that contributed to effect it. Itwas 
one of the northwest voyagers who planted his 

signal staff at the focus of converging variations, 
and found that the needle became vertical, in 
fact, at the spot which scientific deduction had 
marked out before for the north magnetic pole. 
To this great result of an expedition, in some 
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other respects a failure, we are indebted for the 
noble system of international observatories, for 
valuable astronomical knowledge and for sys- 
tematic contributions to natural history. To 
come down to that more obvious utility, that is 
allied to some pecuniary scheme of individual 
or national profit, it may be said that the cod- 
fishery of Newfoundland grew out of the voyage 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert; the northwest pas- 
sage of Davis opened the whale fishery of West 
Greenland ; Frobisher pioneered Hudson to the 
bay that now margins the greatest Fur Compa- 
ny of the age; Sir John Ross led the whalers 
to Northern and Western Baffin’s bay, now the 
seats of most lucrative fishing; and Parry ex- 
tended their field to Lancaster and Regent’s 
Sounds. 

After briefly running over the details of the 
earlier Arctic expeditions, the lecturer brought 
the subject down to the year 184+, when the 
Erebus and Terror, having returned from Ross’s 
expedition to the Antarctic seas, were devoted 
to the other pole, under the command of Sir 
John Franklin, than whom no man could have 
been selected who combined so many admirable 
qualifications for the duties of an explorer. In 
proof of the justice ofthis tribute, Dr. K. gave 
a sketch of the public life ofthe intrepid adven- 
turer, dwelling upon the horrors of the expedi- 
tion in 1819, in which he descended to the 
mouth of the Copper mine. 

On the 26th May, 1845, the Erebus and Terror 
weighed anchor for that undiscovered region from 
which they have never returned. The last that 
was seen of them was on ‘the 26th of July fol- 
lowing, in lat. 74 degrees 48 minutes North, lon. 
66 degrees 13 minutes West, surrounded by ice- 
bergs, moored to one of them and awaiting an 
opening in the pack to cross to the other side of 
Baffin’s Bay. During the same month of the 
last two years, it was the fortune of our little 
American party to be similarly imprisoned, and 
in the same place. 

When the year 1848 arrived without tidings 
of this gallant party—then in the third year of 
their absence—Great Britain at once despatched 
three separate expeditions in search of the lost 
navigators. The party from whom the most was 
expected, was that under Sir James Clarke Ross, 
which had assigned to it the “trail” of the missing 
voyagers. But his expedition was a most la- 
mentable failure. The commander of that expe- 
dition wonderfully unites experience, intellect 
and persevering energy. But there was some- 
thing wrong. Instead of wintering on the north- 
ern side of the Sound, as the judgment of the 
whalers and the theoretical laws of the climate 
indicated, he placed himself at the mouth of 
Regent’s ‘Inlet in a dee ‘ply embayed harbor, cal- 
led Leopold, in a place familiarly known as “‘ice- 
trap.” In his published official report he speaks 
of this position as “that of all others most de- 
sirable.” “Being at the junction of. the four 
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great channels of Barrow Strait, Senne 
Sound, Prince Regent’s Inlet, and Wellington 
Channel,” it was hardly possible, he thinks, for 
any party after abandoning their ships to pass 
along the shores of any of those inlets “without 
finding traces of the proximity of our position.” 
From the little cul de sac thus mentioned as 
“most desirable,” he was unable to depart for 
more than a year, glued up in ice. From it not 
one of the shores of the inlets could be seen; 
and as to its being “hardly possible for any 
party after abandoning their ships, to pass along 
the shores of any of those inlets, without finding 
traces of the proximity of his position,” we 
might as soon expect a party wrecked upon Cape 
Henlopen to discover the hen-roosts of Cape 
May. In fact, at this very time, upon the most 
prominent headland of these very “shores,” 
stood the graves and beacon cairn of the lost 
wanderers. 

There was one point to which all men conver- 
sant with these seas, looked anxiously; it was 
Cape Walker—a cape first seen by Parry, but 
never visited. From it Franklin was to steer 
to the southward and westward; and to it Sir 
James Ross was ordered to direct his efforts, for 
here were expected tokens of the progress of 
Franklin. He passed, on his way towards the 
magnetic pole, within thirty miles of this cape ; 
but determined not to divide the party as he had 
“ originally intended, until he should find a more 
practicable point for their exertions;” which 
more practicable point he never found, and there- 
fore never visited the cape. 

When all these expeditions had been fruitless, 
and in the year 1850, these lost men had been 
five years in the ice, the civilized world rose in 
one common sympathy. One great directing 
mind, Lady Franklin, gave form to this senti- 
ment. Great Britain renewed her efforts ; Russia 
and Denmark, sent to their northern ‘colonial 
stations instructions of co-operation ; and Ameri- 
ca was appealed to by a touching letter from the 
noble wife. 

The appeal was responded to by one citizen— 
he is of New York—whose name is justly in- 
scribed on the furthest land range that any navi- 
gator of the Polar seas has returned to verify. 
Henry Grinnell furnished and fitted out at his 
own cost, two vessels for an expedition of dis- 
covery and rescue, and obtained the seemingly 
reluctant assent of Congress that they should sail 
under the flag of the United States. 

We left New York, a united little body of 
thirty-seven officers and men in the brigantines 
Advance and Rescue, on the 23d of May, 1850. 
Twenty-five days afterwards we sighted the rug- 


ged mountains of Greenland, and by the 7th of 


July, found ourselves fast in the great ice-pack 
of Buaffin’s Bay. 

The Bay of Baffin serves as the great thorough- 
fare of the Polar ice, on its passage to the South 
from the far Northern estuaries which lead to 
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the Arctic ocean. During the long winter the 
whole of this great Bay may be looked upon as 
one field of ice, which, whether moving or con- 
solidated, is known technically as “the pack.” 
This great body of ice does not end here. After 
throwing out innumerable processes into the 

Fiords of Greenland and America, it unites with 
a similar mass in Hudson’s Bay, passes down 
the coast of Labrador, and even abuts against 
the Northern coasts of Newfoundland and the 
Straits of Belle Isle. This immense area— 
equal to the United States east of the Allegha- 
nies—has annual variations in extent and con- 
dition. Influenced by winds and temperature, 
sometimes it is one enormous agglutination, 
sometimes a drifting chaos, composed of grinding 
fragments, varying in diameter from mere ‘skreed’ 

i. e, rubbish, to “ fields’ many miles in diame- 
ter. Among these, with terrific crash and tur- 
moil, the “ice mountains” pursue their resist- 
less march. 


This ice is the great bugbear of Baffin’s Bay 


navigation. In this ice, Franklin was last seen. 

The more observant of the whalers think that 
they can determine its position beforehand, from 
the combined indications of the season and the 
wind. It was to us for two years (1850-51) a 
subject of careful study ; and I do not hesitate— 
speaking from my note book, as an individual 
only—to say that its central character seems to 
me overrated. The seat of our imprisonment in 
this middle pack was most dreary. On all sides 
Save one, we were environed by an unbroken 
range of water sodden ice. The one exception 
was towards the coast of Greenland, where, far 


in the distance, a strange and solitary spar of 


ejected trap loomed up as if in “ monumental 
mockery ” of our fixed forlornness. On the 28th 


of August, a gale arose; the icy walls of our 


prison-house were thrown down, and ina few 


hours we were driving along through the crash- 
ing floes, in sight of the Glaciers of Greenland. 
We were now ‘fairly within that mysterious re- 
gion, known to the whalers as Melville’s Bay, 
great indentation which commences at Lucifer's 
Thumb”—the place of our confinement—and 
extends with many lesser bays of different titles 
far to the North. 

{tis during the transit of this region that 
most of the catastrophes occur, which have made 
the statistics of the whalers so fearful. It was 
here that in 1832, more than one thousand hu- 
man beings were cast shelterless upon the ice— 
their vessels destroyed by the pressure of 7 
floes—and it is rarely that a season goes by i 
which its passage is attempted without action. r. 
They call it “running the gauntlet.” The 
in-shore side of this indentation is lined by a 
sweep of glacier, through which here and there 
the dark headlands force themselves with severe 
contrast. The shore is lined with a heavy ledge 
of ground-ice, thicker and more permanent than 
that in motion. This extends out for miles, 
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forming an icy margin or beach, known techni- 
cally as “land ice,” or “the fast.” Against 
this margin, the great “drift’’ is in constant 
contention, sometimes, by the influence of wind 
and currents, opening into a tortuous and un- 
certain canal along its edge,—at others, closing, 
under the same influences, into a barrier of con- 
tending floes and bergs. Vessels caught between 
these are said to be “ nipped.” 

Through this uncertain passage the American 
expedition pursued their tortuous way; some- 
times fast for days in the closed ice; at others 
slowly advancing by constant and heavy traction 
with hand and windlass and capstan and hawser 
and whole line. Some idea may be formed of 
this sort of progress and the exertions that at- 
tended it, from the fact that we were forty-two 
days in advancing 200 miles, and that during 
this period we parted seven ten inch cables, and 
uncounted numbers of whole lines. The ther- 
mometer was here at the midsummer tempera- 
ture of 2 degrees above the freezing point; in- 
deed ice formed freely during those hours of 
“low sun,” known as night in that latitude. 
Yet the skies were warm and sunny, and the 
weather to our acclimated perceptions, worthier 
of the Bay of Naples than of Baffin. Here, too, 
the bergs were numerous, and the phenomena of 
reflection upon a scale of marvellous splendor. 





NAVAL FORCE OF RUSSIA. 


Russia’s naval force is estimated as follows : 
4 ships of the line of 120 guns each ; 6 ships of 
the line of 100 to 110 guns each; 26 ships of 
the line of 80 to 90 guns each ; 18 ships of the 
line of 70 to 80 guns each; making, collective- 
ly, 54 ships of the line, with about 4,600 guns. 
4 frigates of 60 guns each ; 24 frigates of 40 to 
50 guns each; 34 war steamers, and above 40 
corvettes, schooners, &c. The number of sea- 
men maintained by Russia is stated to be 
42,000. 





The United States Navy, at the commence- 
ment of last year, consisted of 11 ships of the 
line, one of 120 guns, the remainder of 80 to 
90 guns; 14 frigates, of from 50 to 60 guns; 
21 sloops of war, from 20 to 16 guns; 7 brigs 
and schooners, 5 large steamers, 3 2d class 
steamers, 7 small steamers or tenders, and 5 
store vessels,—a grand total of 75 vessels of all 
descriptions. Allowed by law 7,500 men. 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. 


The following interesting extracts are from an 
address delivered by Mr. Andrew Williams, in 
San Francisco, on the evening of the 14th No- 
vember last, before an audience assembled at an 
Agricultural and Mineral Fair. The statements, 
astonishing as they are, may be relied upon as 
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strictly true, and will give some idea of the agri- 
cultural products of California : 

‘“ As we approach the centre of the State, the 
banana, the orange, the lemon, the olive, the fig, 
the plantain, the nectarine, the almond, the apri- 
cot, and the pomegranate of the South, mingle 
in the same luxuriant gardens of Los Angelos, 
with the peach, the pear, the cherry, the plum, 
the quince, and the apple of the north—the 
fruits of the oak and the pine, of gigantic size 
and delicious taste, furnishing to man and beast 
the richest and most nutritious food—and one 
uncommon article of fine white sugar, the exu- 
dation of a species of pine tree, called the sugar 
pine—the successive range of mountains, whose 
extent is lost to view in the distance, waving 
with rich harvests of oats, the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the soil—solid trees of the red-wood 
on the banks of the Trinity and Shasta rivers, 
68 feet in circumference; hollow ones, whose 
cavity has sheltered sixteen men and twenty 
mules for the night; pines crowning the dizzy 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada, 380 feet in height; 
the first 250 feet without a branch or limb—an 
extent of growth so far beyond the ordinary 
size, as to seem almost incredible, but well known, 
and seen and verified by the uniform and concur- 
rent testimony of many whom I see sitting 
around me. 

“ On land owned and cultivated by Mr. James 
Williams, in the county of Santa Cruz, an onion 
grew to the enormous weight of 21 pounds; on 
this same land a turnip was grown which equalled 
exactly in size the head of a flour barrel. On 
land owned and cultivated by Thomas Follen, a 
cabbage grew which measured, while growing, 
13 feet 6 inches around its body. The various 
cereal grains grow to a height of from six to 
twelve feet. One red-wood tree in the Valley, 
known as Fremont’s tree, measures over 50 feet 
in circumference, and is nearly 300 feet high. 
Added to these astonishing productions are a 
beet grown by Mr. Isaac Brannan, at San Jose, 
weighing 63 pounds ; carrots three feet in length, 
weighing 40 pounds. At Stockton, a turnip 
weighing 100 pounds. In the latter city, at a 
dinner party for twelve persons, of a single pota- 
toe larger than the size of an ordinary hat, all 
partook, leaving at least the half untouched. 

“But let us cast our eyes around this hall, 
and what do we see, even from this hasty collec- 
tion and casual contribution? Our agricultural, 
botanical, geological, mineral, and floral exhibi- 
tion, embracing nearly 1000 varieties of pressed 
flowers, of every hue and of surpassing brilliancy, 
nearly 200 varieties of which are illustrated by 
truthful and beautiful drawings; seeds of more 
than 2000 varieties of native flowers; 20 varie- 
ties of lily and other bulbous roots, embracing 
the remarkable soap plant, rivaling the finest 
boast of the toilet, and adding to its healing 
qualities, as if provided by nature for the double 
purpose of sanitary and abluent properties for 
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the native sons of the forest; specimens of 
1000 varieties of the principal quartz veins and 
soils of the State; about 20 varieties of the 
principal grapes and clovers, many of the speci- 
mens pressed, embracing the burr clover, that 
feeds to fatness “the cattle of a thousand hills,” 
when all other sustenance is parched and with- 
ered. Shelton’s mammoth clover, whose stalks, 
from one root, covered an area of thirty-one 
square feet, some of the stalks six feet long, a 
half inch in diameter, and the clover head five 
inches in circumference; single stalks of the 
white lily, producing 100 flowers of indescriba- 
ble delicacy and beauty; stalks of the oats 
gathered by Mr. Shelton, 13 feet high; speci- 
mens of wheat and barley having 150 and 200 
mammoth stalks springing from one root, the 
produce of a single seed; the red sygar beet, 
grown by Mr. L. M. Beard, of San Jose, 28 
inches in circumference, and weighing 47lbs; 
some from the luxuriant gardens of Alderman 
Greene, of this city, of only two months growth, 
weighing six and seven pounds; cucumbers 
raised by the same, 18 inches in length; onions 
cultivated by Messrs. Chamberlain and Musser, 
five, six and seven inches in diameter, and weigh- 
ing three and four pounds each—nearly 70,000 
pounds to an acre, and the whole number from 
the acre supposed to average one pound each ; 
potatoes from Mr. H. Speel, of Santa Cruz, 120 
pounds from five vines of a single hill; one from 
Mr. J. B. Stevens, of Santa Clara, 13 inches in 
length, 27 inches in circumference, and weigh- 
ing 74 pounds; the Russian bald barley, grown 
by Mr. Johnson on his ranch, upon the banks of 
Bear river, weighing 66 pounds to the bushel, 
with a kernel nearly double the size of large 
wheat; raspberries five inches in circumference; 
barley from the San Jose valley, of which two 
hundred and sixty-five bushels were produced 
from less than five acres of land; some from the 
farm of Madame Scoopy, of Sonora, where twelve 
acres, by ordinary cultivation, produced a crop 
of 53,000 lbs. ; single bunches of luscious grapes 
from the garden of Gen. Vallejo, at Sonoma, 
weighing 10 lbs; apples, peaches, figs, and other 
fruits of enormous size from the same; from Mr. 
Horner, tomatoes weighing two pounds each; 
pumpkins and squashes 100 to 140 pounds; 
cabbages two feet in diameter, and weighing 
over 50 pounds; onions, beets and potatoes, of 
enormous size, not isolated, but by hundreds of 
bushels, the top onion produced the first season 
from the ordinary seed; samples of wheat and 
barley of uncommon size and weight; besides 
specimens of countless varieties of plants, herbs, 
vines, fruits, grains, and esculents of exceeding 
size and singular perfections, to the enumeration 
of which the proper extent of this address is 
wholly inadequate. 

‘“‘ Indeed, there is scarcely a fruit or a plant, 
a shrub or a flower, a mineral or a vegetable, of 
which any land can boast, but what is embraced 
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within the limits of California, a ‘bright and 
particular star’ in the constellation of States, 
the crowning gem in the tiara of freedom.” 

The speaker gave the following as the pro- 
duct of 800 acres of Mr. Horner’s farm in Santa 
Clara Valley, for the fifth year, with the average 
aid of 60 co-labourers. 


Potatoes, ‘ ° 120,000 bushels. 
Onions, . e ° 6,000“ 
Table Beets, . ° ° 4,000 « 
Turnips, . ‘ 1,000 « 
Tomatoes, . ° 1,200 « 
Barley, . ‘ 5,000 “ 
Pumpkins, . ‘ ‘ 30 tons. 
Solid headed cabbage, 108,000 
Chickens, . j ‘ 600 
Eggs, ‘ 1,200 doz. 
Onion Seed, . 800 lbs. 
Beet Seed, . . 200 « 
Cabbage Seed, . 100 « 


These, at a cost of about $50,000, producing 


a crop worth, at present prices, some $200,000. 
— Inquirer. 


The Editor is not prepared to vouch for the 
correctness of these statements. The articles 
described were no doubt selected from those of 
the largest growth. A near connection of the 
Editor, who has been for some time engaged in 
the cultivation of several species of garden vege- 
tables, of the kind above described, in the neigh- 
bourhood of San Jose, has given accounts in 
some of his letters, which though certainly not 
equal to the statement of the San Francisco 
orator, indicate a degree of fertility there, to 
which we, in eastern Pennsylvania, are quite 
unaccustomed. 





FIVE SUNDAYS IN FEBRUARY. 

It has probably not been generally observed, 
that there will be five Sundays in the coming 
February—the month commencing and ending 
on that day. This will not occur again until 
1880. After that it will not occur again until 
1920, as the year 1900, when it should occur, 
will not be leap year, owing to the necessity of 


dropping a day at the end of each century.— 
Late paper. 


There is nothing remarkable in this cireum- 
stance; for this shortest month in the year must, 
in every leap year, have some one day of the week 
repeated five times, the 29th being the same as the 
Ist. As four consecutive years, provided a cen- 
turial year does not intervene, always contain 208 
weeks and 5 days, or 2 less than 209 weeks, any 
day, of any month, will happen two days earlier in 
the week, at the end of four years than at the be- 
ginning. Henee, if, in a leap year, the first day of 
the Second month falls on the first day of the week, 
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it will occur on the sixth, fourth, &., on the fol- 
lowing leap years; and thus, running over the alter- 
nate days of the week, it will fall once on each of 
them in 28 years. Of course each day of the week 
will occur five times in the Second month, within 
that period. This order, however, is broken by 
the intervention of a centurial year, in case the 
number of the century is not divisible by four; for 
such centurial years are common ones. After 
1920 the wonder noted at the head of this article 
will occur once in 28 years until the year 2088, 
inclusive.—Ep. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 7, 1852. 


Our readers have been already informed, under 
our Summary of News, that bills have been intro- 
duced into the Legislature of this State, for repeal- 
ing parts of the law of 1847, and for preventing 
negroes and mulattoes from removing into, or set- 
tling in the State. These bills were still pending 
when this paper was prepared for the press. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that, if there is not 
virtue and intelligence enough in our halls of legis- 
lation to prevent such a retrograde movement, as 
the measure contemplated would evidently be, the 
voice of the people may be raised, in tones suffi- 
ciently loud to claim the attention of those to whom 
the responsible power of framing laws for our go- 
vernment has been intrusted. 

Pennsylvania has enjoyed the reputation of 
taking the lead, in a legislative provision, for the 
extinction of negro slavery within her borders. 
The noble sentiments contained in the preamble 
to the act of 1780, sufficiently proves that the states- 
men of that day regarded the coloured race as a 
part of the human family, equally entitled with 
themselves, by the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God, to the freedom forwhich they were themselves 
contending with the mother country. That their 
legislation did not correspond, in its full extent, to 
the principles announced in the preamble, merely 
shows that the slavery of the African race was 
viewed as an evil too deeply implanted in their 
political system, to be suddenly and completely 
eradicated with safety. Hence, the existing race 
of slaves were left to die in servitude. Little, pro- 
bably did the supporters of that measure imagine, 
that after the lapse of three score years and ten, 
during which they, and the slaves of their day, 
should be gathered to the house appointed ‘for 
all living—und at atime when the people of this 
Commonwealth could honestly declare that slavery 
had become to us an obsolete term, having no ap- 
plication to any human being, except what adhered 
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to it in its transit from less enlightened or liberal 
communities—their successors in the hall of legis- 
lation would so far disavow the principles upon 
which Pennsylvania, in conjunction with her sister 
republics, assumed their station among the nations 
of the earth, as to deny to the coloured race those 
rights and privileges which we deem essential to 
our own happiness. 

The law of 1847, some portions of which it is 
now proposed to repeal, encroaches on no right 
which even the slaveholding policy can claim. It 
merely provides for the protection of those legally 
free ; and was intended, though unhappily with- 
out effecting its object, to secure the peace of the 
Commonwealth, and to prevent those scenes of vio- 
lence and outrage which frequently attend the 
arrest of alleged fugitives from labour. The pro- 
vision respecting our jails, only leaves to the Gene- 
ral Government the burden assigned to it by the 
Supreme Court, That act was passed with entire 
unanimity, and upon the urgent request of a large 
number of petitioners. Why, then, should any 
part of it be now repealed, when no public expres- 
sion demands such repeal, and no evidence is ad- 
duced to indicate that any evil has arisen, or is 
likely to arise from it? 

The proposed exclusion act is so repulsive in its 
nature, and offers such facilities for the reduction 
to slavery of any coloured emigrants, free or bond, 
who may come into the State, that an appropriate 
title to the bill would be, an act to promote kidnap- 
ping, and to assist the owners of fugitive slaves in 
their recapture. 


Not only is this bill a violation of the rights of 
the coloured race, but a manifest invasion of the 
privileges of our own people. The imposition of a 
heavy fine for the employment of a coloured emi- 
grant, would be exceedingly vexatious to our farm- 
ers, particularly to those who reside in the vicinity 


of the Delaware and Maryland lines. The requisi- 
tion made upon the overseers of the poor, if enacted 
into a law, will probably drive most of the peacea- 
ble citizens out of that office, and place the care of 
the poor in hands much less worthy of the trust 
than those now usually employed. Will the com- 
munity suffer such bills to be enacted, without 
raising a voice against them? If the soil of Penn- 
sylvania cannot be held sacred to freedom, or her 
air too pure for a slave to breathe in, let the odium 
and the criminality rest, where they ‘ought, upon 
those who support the system, and not on Penn- 
sylvanians who have discarded it. 


Marrirep.—On the 31st of 12th mo. last, at Spring 
Meeting, Alamance County, N.C., Samver B. Hitt 
of Randolph county, to Nancy H. daughter of John 
Newlin, of the former place. 
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Diep,—At his residence in Parke County, Indi-, 
ana, on the evening of 17th of 12th mo. last, Levr| 
Harvey, aged about 43 years; a member of Rush 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the 28th of 11th mo. last, at the resi- 

dence of his father, inMahaska County, lowa, Henry, 
son of William Pearson, in the 24th year of hisage, 
a member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 23d of last month, at his residence 
in Columbiana County, Ohio, Tuomas Frencn, in| 
the 79th year of hisage, a member of Salem Month- 
ly Meeting. During his lengthened and useful life, 
our dear friend was remarkable for attention and 
hospitality to strangers of every class, and assiduous 
to assist Friends who were travelling in the minis- 
try. His decline was gradual, and his close peace- 
ful. To a friend taking leave of him, he remarked, 
“T have been endeavouring to make a searching ex- 
amination, and can find nothing in my way—no 
cloud—all is peaceful, which I feel to be a great 
mercy ; but not for any works of righteousness that I 
have done; no, far from it; but through the merits 
and merciful intercession of my dear Redeemer, | 
hope to find admittance into a mansion of rest and 
peace.” After taking leave of the family, a short | 
time before his decease, he said, “ give my love to 
all my dear friends; my love is to every body.” 
He quietly expired, without a sigh or struggle, leav- 
ing the consoling assurance, that having kept the 
faith, firm unto the end, there was laid up for him 
a crown of Righteousness that fadeth not away. 











Operationsof the U. S. Mint for January, 1852. 
We are indebted, says the Pa. Inquirer, to E. 
C. Dale, Esq., for the following valuable infor- 
mation :— 
COINAGE FOR JANUARY, 1852. 

Gold. 

173,930 Double Eagles, 
15,020 Eagles, 130,200 00 
51,520 Half Eagles, 156,600 00 
112,884 Quarter Eagles, 282,210 00 
174,505 Gold Dollars, 174,505 00 


$3,478,600 00 


505,659 Pieces, $4,222,115 00 
Silver. 
125,000 Dimes, 

100,000 Half Dimes, 


12,500 00 

5,000 00 | 

730,659 Pieces, $4,239,615 00| 
Copper. 

274,149 Cents, 


$4,242,356 49 


2,741 49 











Gold Bullion deposited for coinage from Ist to | 
Sist of January, 1852, inclusive : 

From California, $4,041,000 00 

Other sources, 119,500 00 | 





$4,160,500 00 
Silver Bullion deposited in same 
time, 


$17,650 00 | 








E. C. DALE, Treasurer. 


Insanity among the Coloured Population of the 
Free States. By E. Jarvis, M. D., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

(Concluded from page 315.) 


As the original record contained the name of 
every householder in whose family any lunatic 
was stated to exist, a way was open for inquiry 
at the source of the facts, to learn whether they 
were so or otherwise. In 1845 the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society by its members, made this 
inquiry in every family in the State, which was 
said, by the census, to have any colored lunatics, 
with the exception of three, which were said, by 
the census, to be in the towns of Carver and 
Swanzey. The result of their inquiries showed 
that there were only twenty persons during the 
whole of the year 1840, instead of one hundred 
and seventy-one persons stated in the marshals’ 
manuscript records, or two hundred, as stated by 
the printed edition of Blair and Rives. The 
Medical Society ascertained these to have been 
in only eight towns, while the marshals stated 
that they were in twenty-four towns, and Blair 
and Rives distributed them in thirty-eight towns. 
The original records of the marshals state that 
there were eighteen colored lunatics who were 
supported by their own estates or by their friends; 
the edition of Blair and Rives made these to be 
twenty-seven; and the inquiry made by the 
Medical Society in Massachusetts, found no such 
lunatics in the towns or families in which the 
record or the document reported them to be. 

That many of these were merely errors of re- 
cord which placed the figures in the wrong 
column, is evident from the statement of the 
Medical Society Committee,—“ That many fami- 
lies which are recorded and reported as having 
colored insane, or blind, or deaf and dumb per- 
sons, were found not only to have no such per- 
sons, but had white insane, blind, deaf and dumb 
persons, who were not so recorded and reported.” 
So far as these go, they diminish the numbers 
of the white lunatics, and increase the colored, 
as is remarkably seen in the mistake in regard to 


| Dr. Woodward’s family, in the hospital at Wor- 


cester. 

It would be easy here to quote the names of 
every family in the State of Massachusetts, which, 
according to the record of the marshals, contain- 
ed colored insane, or blind, or deaf and dumb 
persons, and to designate which of these, accord- 
ing to the personal inquiries of the members of 
the Medical Society, contained none. But that 
will be unnecessary here, and those who wish to 
pursue the investigation more minutely in this 


| direction, are referred to the “ Transactions of 


the Massachusetts Medical Society, for 1845,” 
appendix, p. 90 to 95. And if any doubts re- 
main, it is hoped that the Medical Societies of 
other States will consult the records of the mar- 
shals deposited in the clerks’ offices of their re- 
spective districts, and see how far these agree 
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with the printed document, and also make fur-, 


ther inquiries into the families where these 
colored persons are said to be, and ascertain 
whether it was so or not in 1840. 


It will now be sufficient to show the errors of 


the census in respect to lunacy, by its own con- 


tradictory statements, and thus convict it out of 


its own mouth. One page of the manuscript 


record of the marshals shows the number of 


colored persons of all ages in each family, and 
another page of the same record states the num- 
ber of these colored persons who are insane, or 
blind, or deaf and dumb, in these several fami- 
lies. 'The condensed copies of these marshals’ 
records in the district clerks’ offices, and the 
printed editions of the census, contain similar 
statements of the whole number of colored per- 
sons, and the number of these who were diseased 
in mind, or deprived of vision, hearing and 
voice, in the respective towns, counties and 
States. 

We have now only to compare these two 
statements, which we quote from Blair and 
Rives’ printed edition of the sixth census of the 
United States. 

In these we find in a number of towns or 
districts of several States— 


Total col. col. lun, 
In Maine, 70 
New Hampshire, + 13 
Massachusetts, 157 150 
Connecticut, 2 7 
Vermont, 8 9 
New York, 37 46 
Ohio, 31 87 
Indiana, 2 11 
Illinois, 8 32 
Pennsylvania, 31 50 
Michigan, 1 14 
289 489 


Thus making an aggregate of 489 colored lu- 
natics, residing within districts in which the 
whole colored population amounted to 289. 

As if this burden of mental disease, thus thrown 
by the National Census upon this ill-starred race, 
were not sufficient for their endurance or our 
credulity, this document multiplies their defects 
of sight and hearing, and of speech, in a similar 
ratio, and presents a like disproportion of the 
deaf and dumb, and the blind, that it does of the 
insane among the colored inhabitants of the 
northern States. 

The statements of the Sixth Census of the 
United States, in respect to the white lunatics, 
are not corroborated by other authorities, Where- 
ever the numbers of these have been sought by 
the State Governments, by societies, or by indi- 
viduals, they have all come to very different 
conclusions from those of the National Docu- 
ments. 


There are also manifold contradictions and 
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disagreements between the different parts of that 
Report in regard to other matters—employments, 
capital, education, &c., sufficient to throw a doubt 
over the credibility of the whole, and to cause 
men to hesitate in believing any of its statements 
unless substantiated by collateral or extraneous 
evidence. 

But our present purpose being only to disa- 
buse our readers’ minds of any suspicion, that 
the colored population of the free states are in 
any extraordinary degree liable to mental disor- 
der, founded on the statements of the Sixth 
National Census; albeit, it vaunts itself as “pub- 
lished under the direction of the Secretary of 
State,” and as “corrected at the Department of 
State,’ we have therefore, been contented with 
mainly showing the palpable contradictions of 
the Document itself. 

Making such deductions from the numbers of 
the colored people said to be insane, as the pages 
of the Census itself admit must be made, the 
apparent number of these lunatics is very mate- 
rially diminished, and the extraordinary dispro- 
portion of insanity in this race, in their free con- 
dition, vanishes. 

Thus among the 94 colored lunatics and idiots, 
said to be in Maine, 70 are stated to be in towns 
which have only 8 colored inhabitants. This of 
course, deducts 62 from the 94, and leaves only 
a possibility of 32 in the State. 

In New Hampshire, 13 of the 19 colored in- 
sane are in towns which contain only 4 colored 
inhabitants. This reduces them to 10 at most. 

The 79 colored lunatics, according to the Cen- 
sus in Illinois, includes 32 in towns that have 
only 8 colored people in them. This reduces the 
utmost numbers to 55 in that State. 

The 165 in Ohio, include 87 which are distri- 
buted in towns which contain only 31 colored 
persons. Making the necessary deduction, leaves 
only 108—two-thirds the number stated. 

The 200 stated by the printed editions to be 
in Massachusetts, must be reduced to 171, which 
the Marshals recorded in their manuscript. 
These again must be diminished by 133 which 
are pretended to be found in Dr. Woodward's 
Hospital, where the same record says there were 
no colored people. Again, we must deduct 7, 
which is the excess of the number of cases of 
lunacy over the number of colored persons in 
the towns quoted in the table in this article.— 
This leaves only 31 colored lunatics in the State, 
which is the utmost that can be believed to be 
there, according to a complete analysis of the 
Census ; and these are 15 more than the pauper 
returns showed to have been in the several towns 
in the State at the time. 

These numerous statements of the cases of in- 
sanity in towns and families where there were 
no such persons to be disordered, will prepare us 
to doubt the other statements which assert that 
all, or almost all, or any large proportion of the 
colored inhabitants were lunatics. 
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It is not enough that we make the deductions 
above proposed, and then believe that all the 
colored people in many towns and counties, or 
that two-thirds, or one-half, or any considerable 
proportion of these persons in other towns, were 
insane. No man in his senses, at all conversant 
with diseases of the mind, will admit, that the 
32 cases of insanity in Maine, the 10 in New 
Hampshire, or the 108 in Ohio, which may, pos- 
sibly, have been subjects of disease, had in 1840 
any certain existence. There is an extreme pro- 
bability of an excess of statement here, as there 
was a certainty of it in the cases that we have 
been able to disprove. And we may fairly assume 
that the sixth census is not reliable authority in 
any matters of disease, and has furnished no 
ground for any opinion or theory as to the preva- 
lence of lunacy or idiocy among the colored peo- 
ple of the northern States, nor of the liability of 
this race to mental disorder. 

It has seemed somewhat remarkable, that state- 
ments so glaringly false in themselves, so palpably 
contradictory to each other, so contrary to all 
common observations and experience, so unsup- 
ported by any analogies or even theories, should 
have been passively acquiesced in by the people 
of this country, and especially by the naturalists, 
the physicians, and the statisticians of America. 
The Massachusetts Medical Society is the only 
association of physicians, or naturalists, that are 
known to us to have been so disturbed by these 
assertions as to pursue the inquiry into the same 
families, and ascertain them to be false. ‘The 
American Statistical Association is the only phi- 
losophical, historical, or statistical society, that 
have inquired into it, and endeavored to set the 
matter right before the people. 

The matter was brought to the attention of 
the Secretary of State, in 1845, by one of the 
oldest and ablest statesmen in the country. The 
Secretary admitted the errors pointed out to him, 
and yet he thought it not worth while to take 
any public action to remedy it. Still the dedue- 
tions drawn from these errors were adopted as 
grounds to sustain, to their extent, some mea- 
sures of public nature. The subject was brought 
before both houses of Congress by able and in- 


fluential members, and referred to committees in | 


each body. But no further public action was 
taken, except that the Senate printed the memo- 
rial of the Statistical Association. 

After all this indifference on the part of the 


public authorities who assumed the responsibility | 
of this document, and the apathy and neglect on | 


the part of the medical profession who ought to 
know and look after these things, and who should 
jealously watch over the reports of science and 
natural history of our country, it is not strange 
that the people believed these new statements, 
—that newspaper writers, not familiar with noso- 
logical science, should repeat and publish these 
startling facts, and that the world should tremble 
at the very thought of the overwhelming power 


of lunacy upon the colored race when left to it- 
self, in the free States of this Union. 

The scientific world rested much of its hopes 
upon the sixth census, and anticipated great ad- 
vantage and light from the investigations and 
discoveries in this hitherto untrodden field. It 
was thought that so extensive inquiry would 
show the prevalence of several diseases and de- 
fects among several millions of people of different 
races, living in climates so various, and in con- 
ditions so opposite, as to indicate the comparative 
influence of these upon human health and power. 
But all such hopes are disappointed bya thorough 


| examination of the document itself. There was 


such a want of competence and faithfulness on 
| the part of some of those who prepared and pub- 
lished it, and its statements of some facts, were 
so gross, and its deductions so groundless, that 
|so far from advancing the cause of truth, and 
knowledge, and science, it has put a stumbling- 
block in their way and retarded their progress. 
American Journal of Insanity. 


LIBRARIES AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT.* 


It is interesting to our readers to look at the 
public Libraries of the Seat of Government, in- 
dicating the currents of literature not less than 
the public spirit of our people. There are many 
sensible men who look to the advances of edu- 
cation—the general diffusion of knowledge not 
only as a sure guarantee of the institutions of 
the country, but as an index of the popular 
mind—and no where are there found better evi- 
dence of these things than in the Public and 
private Libraries of our citizens. The public 
Library of Congress is a curious collection of 
| books, and is remarkably varied in its character. 
It contains fifty-two thousand volumes. The 
Library of Congress was founded the 24th of 
April, 1800. he collection was commenced by 
Dr. Mitchell, Mr. Gallatin and others. In 1814 
it contained three thousand volumes in which 
year it was destroyed by the British Army, on 
the 24th of August. In 1815, Congress pur- 
chased Mr. Jefferson’s Library, containing 7,000 
volumes, at a cost of $23,000. Besides the 
books in the Congress Library, the rooms contain 
a large number of curious manuscripts, a series 
of medals, designed by Denon and executed by 
order of the French Government, commemora- 
tive of events during the reign of Napoleon, 
maps, charts, busts of Presidents, and some 
paintings. Congress appropriates five thousand 
dollars per annum for the purchase of miscel- 
laneous books and one thousand dollars for Law 
Books. 

The Library of the House of Representatives 
is made up of 12,000 volumes. This Library 
is composed mostly of public documents, and its 
annual increase is about four hundred volumes. 











*From the Detroit Free Press : written before the late 
disastrous fire at the Capitol. 
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The State Department has about 7,000 vo- 
lumes. It commenced in 1781, on the organiza- 
tion of the Department of foreign affairs—sub- 
sequently changed to Department of State. It 
has fifteen hundred unbound maps and charts. 
Its annual increase is about fifty volumes. The 
Library occupies two rooms, and a vast amount 
of material relating to the history of the country, 
its commerce and business, especially in connec- 
tion with affairs abroad. The copy-right books 
alone, one of which must be deposited in the 
Department, amount to ten thousand, this num- 
ber not being included in the books of the Li- 
brary proper. 

The Library of the War Department contains 

7,000 volumes. It was organized by Lewis Cass 
in 1832. Gov. Cass was Secretary of that De- 
partment. 
a year have been expended in purchasing new 
books. The Navy Department has about 3,000 
volumes, but no organized Library. ‘The Libra- 
ry of the Patent Office has six thousand volumes; 
the Treasury Department two ‘thousand; the 
Engineer Department one thousand seven hun- 
dred; the Columbian Library six thousand two 
hundred volumes ; the Washington Library five 
thousand ; the Smithsonian Institute six thou- 
sand volumes. 

The Smithsonian Institute was established by 
act of Congress, on the basis of a fund bequeath- 
ed by James Smithson. Its board of Regents 


are authorized, by act of Congress, to appropri- 
ate annually to the collection of a Library £25,- 


000. By a resolution of the Regents, one half 
of the income of the Institute is to be appro- 
priated to lectures and reports on various sub- 
jects; and the other to Science, Literature and 
Art. The National Institute for the promotion 
of Science, founded in 1840, has a Library of 
3,173 volumes. This Institute has three man- 
uscripts of an extraordinary character; two in 
Arabic, and one illuminated Latin. Then there 
is the Jefferson Apprentice Library of 2,500, 
and the Observatory of five hundred more. There 
are also in Washington, more than in any other 
city of its size, private Libraries, some of which, 
we are told, reach as high as twelve thousand 
volumes. The public Libraries, enumerated, 
make a sum total of one hundred and twenty 
thousand volumes. 


MAN MAGNIFIED. 


The flea magnified, until he looks as large as 
an elephant, and as ugly as a crawfish, is an old 
friend with all sight-seers. Neither are such 
marvels of the microscope, as the terrible combat 
displayed in the circle of light on the walls of 
the Polytechnic Institution—where animals, like 
all sorts of tigers and snakes, beetles and flying 
fish, dart and twist and jerk, in all directions— 
unfamiliar even to juvenile and nervous specta- 
tors. These are amongst the chosen subjects 


For ten years two thousand dollars | 
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for popular illustrations. But far more startling 
objects may be seen through the lenses nearer 
home. Men may be magnified as well as fleas. 
The fancies of Swift have been paralleled by the 
discoveries of the microscopist. The rough skin 
of the Brobdignagian has been shown in reality 
under the object glass, with other things much 
more strange than any the Dean ventured to 
imagine. Now-a-days from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, every tissue of the 
human frame has, in turn become the subject of 
investigation. The bones on which the body is 
built—the muscles that move it—the brain that 
exerts the will—and the nerves that convey that 
will to each limb—the blood that vitalises and 
repairs—and the lungs which feed the blood with 
air—have all been put to the test, and made to 
reveal their peculiarities. 

We need not, to see all this, set up one of 
Ross’s fifty guinea microscopes, or trouble ana- 
tomists for specimens. The whole task has been 
gone through by various medical inquirers, and 
we have the results told in scientific terms by 
Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, in his volumes on the 
“Microscopic Anatomy of the Humen Body, in 
Health and Disease,’ recently coinpleted and 
published. Without troubling the doctors for 
terms, let us see what facts they afford us. 

No Microscope ever was made (nor ever will 
be made probably) large enough to grasp any 
| whole specimen of the genus //omo at once. 
You cannot catch a life-guardsman, or even a 
Tom Thumb, and put him under the power of 
eight or nine hundred diameters. But though 
we cannot magnify the entire animal at once, we 
can yet examine him in detail, portion by portion. 
One hair, or one drop of blood, displays the 
| characteristic features of its construction, just as 
'completely as though the whole scalp, or the 
entire contents of the heart, could be seen at 
once. Knowing one, we know all. 

A small piece of skin, for instance, displays a 
series of ridges and furrows, having a somewhat 
sealy surface ; between the ridges, little openings 
are seen. Theyare the mouths of the perspiratory 
ducts. Under the surface and forming the most 
important and interesting portion of the skin, is 
the layer in which resides the sense of touch; 
but if this be valuable, it is even less beautiful, 
as we see under the microscope, than the scaly 
cuticle provided for its protection, for it looks 
more like a dense crop of double teeth than any 
thing else—each tooth having four sharp tuber- 
cles. Between each tooth, we see the continua- 
tion of the perspiratory duct winding its way 
deeper into the frame; just as a good farmer 
| places tiles to drain his lands. ‘hese fleshy 
teeth are known as the papillary portion of the 
skin, and where they are most numerous, there 

is sense of touch most keen. On the soft, sen- 
sitive hand and fingers of a young lady, looking 
the perfection of whiteness and delicacy, they 
are ranged thick and threefold; and so, too, are 
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they on the skilful fingers of the workman 
trained to the more delicate manipulations of 


under a hard crust of coarse cuticle. The naked 
eye can easily detect the ridges into which the 
papille are arranged; each ridge being, in fact 

two rows of papilla—two rows of double teeth— 
but the microscope is wanted, if we wish to 
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art. In the rough labourer, they become buried 


behold them in their exact forms—beautifally 
adapted to the work they have to do, but rougher 
than the rind of a pine-apple, or the scales of a 
French artichoke, and by no means as picturesque 
as the scale armour of the magnified flea. 

The hair may be called the offspring of the 
skin; and in health and disease, youth and age, 
there is a close sympathy betwer en the two. A 
fine growth of hair, when magnified, might be 
ci ympared to a plantation of osiers, when the 
leaves are off; with some differences, of course. 
Human hair is not perfectly round, as it seems 
to be when seen with the naked eye; nor is it 
of the same thickness through its whole length. 
At its origin in the skin, it swells out into a 
bulbous form, like a crocus-root, or the body of 
a young spring onion, before the leaves have 
opened. From this base the hair springs forth, 
and gradually becomes bulkier as it lengthens. 
This goes on to a certain point, at which the 
greater growth is attained: and then the hair 
grows fine by degrees and beautifully less; until, 
if allowed its full growth as on the head of a 
young damsel, its point is many times smaller 
and more delicate than the portion near the 
centre of itslength. Some hair is much rounder, 
more cylindrical, than other; some being oval 
and some flattened. The flat hair it is that curls 
most. Adonisand the negro are, therefore, alike 
in one point at least. Hairs vary very much, 
both in thickness and in length; those on the 
female scalp being, naturally, the lor ngest of all; 
a He those of the ‘beard of men being next in 
length, and longer than those of the male head. 
The hair of the female scalp i is not only longer 
than that of the male, but, in proportion to its 
length, is larger in diameter. The thickest of 
all human hair, however, is that of the beard of 
men; and the investigations of this subject tend 
to justify the assertion of the barbers, that fre- 


quently cutting and shaving the hair, has a ten- | 1 


dency to make it thicker. Every hair has a 
stem and a root, just as a tree has; the root 
being bedded in the skin just as the tree is in 
the earth. But the comparison does not end 
here. The tree has bark, medulla, and interven- 
ing substance; the hair has the same. The 
bark (or cortex) of the hair displays a series of 
scales placed, one overlapping another, just as 
we see tiles overlap ona house-top. Immediately 
below this scale bark we have a fibrous portion, 
forming two-thirds of the bulk of the hair. 
These fibres are seen to separate when the hair 
splits from being left too long uncut. The 
centre of the hair has a little canal, full of 





| also at different times of life. 


an oily, marrow-like substance, containing the 
greater part of the colouring matter ; black in 
black hair, brown in brown hair, and almost 
absent when the hair has become gray. The 
marrow of the hair, and its two outer coatings, 
are well seen in a section of a hair from a well- 
shaved chin. The razor, day by day, cuts it 
across ; it cannot grow longer, so it grows thicker 
and stronger; and each slice taken away by the 
matutinal shave, looks, under the microscope, 
like a section of a bone; just as a bone is cut 
across when a ham is cut up into slices for broil- 
ing; whilst the stump remaining on the chin has 
just ‘the same look as the bone on the section of 
grilled ham ready for the breakfast-table. The 
primly shaved mouth is thickly dotted round by 
myriads of hideous hair-stumps, with inner layer 
and marrow all exposed. Fashion, ever since 
the days of Louis Quatorze, has demanded the 
daily sacrifice, and men continue to pay it. 
Happily they do not see the stumps of their 
beards through a microscope or razor-makers 
would starve. 

Fat appears to be a series of little globules, 
each enclosed in a vesicle. A collection of fat, 
therefore, is like a series of receptacles each full 
of oily matter. ‘The hold of a Dutch or Irish 
trader full of well-filled bladders of lard, resem- 
bles the material which makes up the rolls of fat 
that traditionally hang, like robes of office, about 
an alderman. ‘The consistence of fat varies in 
different animals, and varies also in hot and cold 
weather. The fat of an ox or a sheep is harder 
than that of a pig; that of the human subject 


, | being intermediate between the two extremes. 


The quantity of fat secreted, varies (as is well 
known) in different animals, and in different con- 
stitutions; the tendency to its increase varies 
In man, the un- 
wieldy accumulation of fat usually indicates 
that he has passed the meridian of life. A 
moderate proportion of these bladders of oil, 
however, adds both to health and to beauty. 
Their uses are many. They give softness to the 


| skin, symmetry to the human outline; they are 


a garment to keep out cold; often (as on the 
soles of the fect) act as guards against injurious 
pressure on bones, and nerves, and muscles; and 
in certain cases, form a reserve of nourishment 
on which the system can draw for sustaining 
life, when food cannot be taken, or is not to be 
had. $ », if the fat of the frame, when magnified, 
does look like a portion of the contents of a pro- 
vision shop, the similitude is as great in fact as 
in appearance. 

Marrow only differs from fat in this respect ; 
the cells are rounder, and it is less encumbered 
with cellular tissues. Inside a bone, the fat re- 
quires, in fact, less tying together than is needed 
in other situations on the body. 

From this partial substitute for food, to the 
masticators of it, is no very violent digression. 
The teeth, under the microscope, are seen to be 
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made up of three different portions; the enamel | 


on the surface above the gum; the ivory, making 
up the bulk of the tooth beneath the enamel ; 
and the coating of the fang. The ivory of the 
tooth is full of small tubes, running from the 
cavity in the centre towards the outer surface 
of the tooth. ‘These tubes get finer and finer 
as they approach the surface, and many of them 

branch out like little tubular trees. The micro-' 
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| proper food and wholesome temperance. Blood 
too white or too red warns us against gluttony 
on the one hand, or indolence and innutrition on 
the other. 

| There is not one particle of the vast nataral 
kingdom but has its lesson, if we do but take the 
trouble to read it. Surely there is an obvious 
code of morals plainly indicated in this one 
glimpse of Man Magnified. — Household Words. 


scope gives strength to the supposition, that | 


decay of the teeth, with the horrible aches 
which accompany it, arises from a parasitical 


growth promoted by a vitiated condition of the F 


secretions of the mouth, The tartar that aceu- 
mulates on neglected teeth consists of lime mixed | 
with mucus, and the refuse from the lining sub- | 
stances of the mouth. This substance contains, | 
in the case of negligent and dirty people, animal- 
cules and vege table “growths. 
being with a small zoological and botanical col- | 
lection between, and round about, the teeth. 

We have spoken of the skin, the hair, the fat, | 
and the teeth; all contributing to the appearance | 
of the surface of the body. ‘One other of the | 
materials of which the frame is made up must | 
be mentioned; for, from it all the rest are built 
up; upon its presence their vitality depends; 
and, to its brightness and visibility is due that 
great charm of the beauties of England—a b loom- | 


ing complexion. We speak of the blood. It! 


seems simply a crimson fluid till scrutinized | 


under the magic glass of the microscopist. | 
Instead of appearing one evenly bright red stream; 
we see that it is made up of globules, some of | 
which are white, and others red. The white 
ones, indeed, are largest, and roundest; but the 
red ones are by far the more numerous. 
they flow, whilst life lasts; the red dots being 
too many in a plethoric alderman, or fox-hunting 
squire; and too few in a pale, love-lorn maiden. 
But in both alike, on, on they flow through the 


arteries, like myriads of red and white billiard | 


balls running through a series of tubes. 

This revelation of the ultimate forms of living 
structure may not altogether make up a flattering 
picture. Man magnified may be less handsome 
than man seen by ordinary unassisted eyesight. 
Skin, rough as the bark of an old pine tree; 
hair, a winter osier-bed; teeth, encrusted by 
earthy matter; and blood shown sometimes 
glutinously rich, and sometimes indolently poor, 
make no flattering picture for self-satisfied con- 
templation. But the roughness of the skin, 
covered by its myriads of perspiratory ducts, 
teaches the need for careful cleanliness ; the hair, 
tortured by frizzling-irons and mutilated by 
razors, suggests a thought as to the purposes for 
which portions of the frame were thus carefully 
covered by the Author of all things ; teeth be- 
coming sources of agonizing pain, and falling to 
decay, “teach the wise necessity of giving them 
proper care—both direct, by washing, and indi- 
rect, by keeping the juices of the mouth pure by 


Im: igine a human 


On | 


DEATH OF THE POET MONTGOMERY. 


The decease of James Montgomery, whose 
name for half a century has been familiar to the 
readers of English poetry, is announced to us by 
the last arrival from England. Although he 
never attained the highest eminence in his art, 
| and was more indebted for his reputation to the 
sweet and touching devotional pathos of his effu- 
sions, than to any of the rarer gifts of poetic in- 
| spiration, he has held a cherished place in the 
| hearts of a numerous class of readers, who will 

not hear of his departure from mortal scenes with- 

| out an emotion of tenderness. Nor will this be 
| diminished by the recollections of his personal 
character, which presented an uncommon union 
| of integrity disinterestedness, and purity. A no- 
| ble love of freedom animated his public career, 
| and led him to make cheerful sacrifices for that 
glorious cause. 

Montgomery was born on the4th of Nov., 1771, 
and consequently had just completed the unusu: d 
| allotment of fourscore years. On his cighticth 

| birthday, the 4th of the present month, he plant- 
| ed an oak tree on the lawn in front of the Infirm- 
|ary of Sheffield, in which town he had resided 
from early life. Descended from parents who 
| were attached to the Moravian faith, he received 
his education at a school belonging to that per- 
suasion, and never lost the impressions which 
were then made on his susceptible mind. His 
parents intended him to enter the ministry among 
the Moravian brethren ; but, finding himself dis- 
inclined to pursue that vocation, he entered a 
| mercantile house with a view to adopting that 
business as his permanent calling. Becoming 
deeply interested in politics, and having already 
attained a certain readiness and power in compo- 
sition, he connected himself with a journal in 
Sheffield, of which he soon became the leading 
editor. His freedom of remark on public affairs 
subjected him to the suspicion of the government. 
He was narrowly watched, and soon was made 
the subject of prosecution. He was first sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. This was 
in the year 1794; and during the next year he 
was condemned to six months’ imprisonment for 
a similar offence. 

His first poetical work was “The Wanderer 
in Switzerland,” which appeared in 1806, and, 
in spite of a scathing review in the Edinburgh, 
which was then in the full flush of youthful 
bloom and petulance, was received with signa] 
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favor by the public, and has passed through some 
fifteen editions. “The West Indies” was pub- 
lished in 1807 ; “ Prison Amusements” in 1810, 
though written sixteen years before ; “ The World 
before the Flood’ in 1813; “Greenland” in 
1819; and the “ Pelican Island’ at a subsequent 
period. An edition of his collected works was 
issued in 1841. 

Montgomery will be chiefly remembered in 
British Literature for his devotional poetry. His 
productions in this kind are tinged with a slight 
colouring of mysticism ; they breathe the spirit 
of the simple and fervent Moravian piety in which 
he was nurtured; at the same time, they are 
truly lyrical; not didactic statements in verse, 
but gushing froma deep religious fountain ; blend- 
ing enthusiasm with sweetness, and a certain 
Oriental unction with modern refinement ; they 
will continue to be regarded among the choicest 
specimens of choral melodies, while men speak- 
ing the English tongue shall meet in solemn 
assemblies for social worship.— Tribune. 


During the year 1851, the number of emi- 
grants who arrived at New York from foreign 
ports was 389,601; of which number 163,256 
were Irish, 69,883 Germans, 28,553 English, 
7,302 Scotch, and 6,064 French. 


THE ROCK IN THE ATLANTIC. 
BY JAMES GILBOURNE LYONS, LL. D. 


In the sleepless Atlantic, remote and alone, 
Is a rock which the wild waves all wrathfully beat ; 
Its echoing bulwarks with sea-drift are strown, 
And dark are the waters that roll at its feet. 
Let the shrill winds of ocean go forth as they may, 
It wars with the surges, and knows not of rest 3 
Its pinnacles drip-with the fast falling spray, 
And billows are breaking in foam on its breast. 


But though breakers and whirlwinds around it may 
sweep, 

That hermit of ocean lives conquering on, 
And the mariner sees it still fronting the deep, 

As it flung back the surf in the years that are gone; 
All worn, but unshaken, that desolate rock, 

Fast rooted where islands and earthquakes are born, 
Looks fearlessly down on the breaker’s rude shock, 

And laughs the vain force of the tempest to scorn. 


O thou who reverest a Master above ! 
And sighest for glories immortal and high, 
Be strong in believing and steadfast in love, 
When passion is loud and the tempter is nigh; 
When infidels bid thee be false to thy Lord, 
When they laugh at the faith that ennobles and saves ; 
When they scoff at his people and rail at his Word, 
Be thou to their wildness that rock in the waves. 


Aye! stand like that sea cliff, nor ask thou to shun 
The work of obedience, the cares, or the cost; 

There are treasures of infinite price to be won, 
There are treasures of infinite price to be Jost. 

With the wiles of the tempter, his vengeance or mirth, 
Strive thou as the bold and the faithful have striven, 

And the sorrows and toils of thy warfare on earth, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamship Prometheus, from San Juan Nica- 
ragua, arrived at New York on the morning of the 
31st. ult. She brings 355 passengers, $63.000 in 
gold dust and freight, and $800,000 in the hands of 
passengers. Her dates from San Francisco are to 
ist month Ist. 

The U. 8. steam frigate Saranac, Commodore Par- 
ker, and the sloop of war Albany, the British steara 
frigate Arrogant, sloop of war Calypso, and brig 
Express were lying in the harbor of San Juan. 

The Arrogant had been despatched thither by the 
British Admiral of the West India station, with the 
assurance to Commodore Parker that the British 
Government entirely disavowed the acts of the 
British Consul and the Captain of the brig Express, 
in exercising any authority whatever in connection 
with the Mosquito Government, or in interfering in 
any way with the commerce of the United States 
with San Juan. 

Assurances were given by Commodore Parker, 
that the difficulty relative to the whole Mosquito 
question was in process of amicable adjustment, and 
no doubt existed that it would be speedly settled to 
the complete satisfaction of all parties. 

Catirornia.—On the 30th of the 12th month, a 
meeting consisting of forty-one members elect to 
the Legislature, was held in San Francisco, for the 
purpose of consulting together as to the place where 
the next Legislature should be held—when the 
question was decided in favor of Vallejo, by a ma- 
jority of 28 to 13. 

By a decision of the Supreme Court, the acting 
municipal officers have been ousted, and the persons 
) elected in September declared duly elected. Of the 
| latter, Stephen R. Harris, who was the candidate 
for Mayor, has taken possession of that office. Some 
| of the old officials, in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Whig General Committee have deter- 
mined to hold on. Greene, who was ousted from 
| his post as President of the Common Council, has 
instituted proceedings against the new Mayor, for 
the purpose of testing the authority on which he 
has acted. 

Two or three slight shocks of an earthquake have 
| been felt in San Francisco. 

A land slide occurred at San Francisco on the 27th 
of the 12th month, at Clarke’s Point, by which two 
iron warehouses built by Griffin and used by the 
Government for storing bonded goods, were entirely 
destroyed. The stores contained three thousand 
tons of bonded goods, much of which was totally 
ruined. 

The survey of a railroad from San Francisco to 
San Jose has been completed. The total cost is esti- 
mated at $1,539,126 17. 

No further steps had been taken in regard to the 
other railroads proposed in the State. 

The Indian War in the Southern counties of Cali- 
fornia had terminated.. It turned out to be merely 
one of those periodical predatory incursions of such 
frequent occurrence in these regions. It is said to 
have been more immediately provoked by an illegal 
attempt by the Sheriff of San Diego to seize the 
cattle of the Indians in payment of State taxes, as 
well as by cruel and barbarous conduct towards the 
Indians by evil-disposed white persons. 

Accounts from the mines were favorable, and the 
late heavy rains had been of much service. 

Orrcon.—The advices from Oregon are to 12th 











Shall be paid in the peace and the raptures of Heaven. ' month 24th, at which time the Legislature were 
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still divided as to the legal place for the seat of 
Government, and the members were holding sepa- 
rate sessions at Salem and Uregon city. The Judges 
were divided in opinion on the subject. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—The advices from Honolulu 
are to 12th month 6th. Commissioner Juss has 
completed the new Constitution, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature at its next session. 

The whale-ship Saratoga, at Honolulu, had reached 
a higher latitude than ever before accumplished. 
On the 21st of 9th month she had gone as far north 
as latitude 70 deg. 50 min., being ten miles further 
north than the point reached by Captain Beechy in 
1826. Whales were abundant in lat. 70 deg. 


The eighth anniversary of the independence of 
the Island, occurred on the 28'h of the 11th month. 
Business generally was more brisk, and affairs ap- 
peared to be improving. 


Mexicq.—Advices from Mexico to the 18th ult. 
report that an attack upon Matamoras, by Carvajal, 
was hourly expected. He had reeently received 
large accessions to his force trom thé United States. 

Despatches have been sent from the officer com- 
manding Fort Brown for more troops, to enable him 
to prevent parties of volunteers from invading 
Mexico. Gen. Avalos has been appointed Military 
Governor, or Commandant of the States of Ta- 
maulipas, Coahuila and New Leon, with extraordi- 
ry powers, giving him, in effect, supreme command 
of the frontier, and investing him with almost dic- 
tatoria] powers. 


The steamer Humboldt arrived at Halifax on the 
2d inst., having left Havre on the I4th ult. She 
encountered a succession of heavy western gales, 
from which considerable damage aud delay were 
experienced. 


Encianp.—The next session of Parliament was 
expected to commence on the 3d inst. ‘The Russell 
cabinet was still in power. The effort to forma 
junction between the Peel and the Russell parties 

as proved unsuccessful. 

Sir H. Smith has been superseded in the govern- 
ment of the Cape colony, by the appointment of 
Major General Cathcart, Lieutenant of the tower of 
London. 

About the middle of last month 10,000 persons 
were thrown out of employment, in consequence of 
a dispute with their employers. 

A subscription was on foot, throughout the United 
Kingdom, for the relief of the widows and orphans 
left by the destruction of the Amazon. The Queen 
contributed £150 toward this object. 


France.—The situation of affairs in France ap- 
ears very unsettled. A decree has been issued 
or banishing Victor Hugo, Chanas, and many of 
their party, from France, Algeria, and the colonies 

Conspiracies and arrests appear to have revived the 
reign of terror. 


Domestic.—The Syracuse riot cases have been 
sent, by Judge Conklin, to the Circuit Court at 
Canandaigua, to be tried at the June term. Judge 
C. gives no opinion on the validity of the indict- 
ments, leaving the whole matter to be argued be- 
fore Judge Nelson. 

The Supreme Court of the United Stztes. in the 
case of the Wheeling Bridge, has rendered a ver- 
dict against the Bridge Company. 

The bill before the Indiana Legislature, enacting 
more rigid provisions for the exclusion of mulattoes 
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and negroes from the State, has been lost in the 
Senate. 


ConeressionaL.—In the Senate, on the 26th ult., 
J. P. Hale presented petitions from citizens of New 
Hampshire for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and for the passage of a law abolishing slavery in 
the District of Columbia; which were laid on the 
table without being read. 

Wa. M. Gwin presented a petition from Jonas P. 
Levy, proposing to carry the U.S. mail from New 
York to San Franeisco, through in 20 days, semi- 
monthly, for the sum of $575,000, by opening a 
line of communication from Vera Cruz to Huatulco, 
on the Pacific coast, and connecting at Vera Cruz 
and Huatulco with lines of steamers. 

The bill making grants of land to Iowa, to aid in 
the construction of railroads in that State, was taken 
up. J. R. Underwood submitted an amendment, 
proposing the distribution of the public lands among 
the older States, to the amount of about fourteen 
millions of acres; which was debated on that anda 

rt of several following days. The resolutions of 

. 8. Foote, declaring the finality of the ‘‘ Compro- 
mise measures” of the last Congress, was debated 
on the 28th and 29th. On the 29th, J. W. Bradbury 
introduced a bill to alter and amend the Judiciary 
system of the United States, conferring on the Dis- 
trict Courts the powers now exercised by Circuit 
Courts, and establishing a Court of Appeals ; which 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

In the House, the bill providing for the payment 
of the next instalments of the Mexican indemnity, 
was read a third time on the 28th ult. On the 29th 
the bill making an appropriation of $6,000 for the 
relief of the Cuban prisoners pardoned by Spain, 
was read a third time, and passed. J. K. McLana- 
han, from the Judiciary Committee, reported a bill 
to regulate the fees and costs allowed to Clerks, 
Marshals and Attorneys of the District Courts. On 
the 30th J. L. Robinson, from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, reported a bill to set apart and 
sell to A, Whitney, of New York, a portion of the 
public lands, to enable him to construct a railroad 
from Lake Michigan, or the Mississippi River, to 
the Pacific; and bills for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Arkansas and Ohio, Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. They were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


PennsyLvanta Lecistature.—On the 29th ult, 
the Governor returned to the Senate, with his ob- 
jections, the supplement to the act incorporating 
the Hanover Branch Railroad Company, authorizing 
the Company to borrow money. The Governor’s 
objections were to what he conceived a defect in 
the provisions of the bill, in not restricting the 
amount of the certificates of the loan to $100, so as 
to prevent certificates under that amount from being 
used as acirculating medium. The bill was sub- 
sequently taken up, the defect remedied, and the 
bill re-passed. 

A bill making an appropriation of $60,000 to the 
House of Refuge, passed the House on the 29th. 
The bill has passed through all its stages, and re- 
ceived the Governor’s signature. 

The resolution calling upon the Cana) Board for 
information relative to the expenses of the Portage 
Railroad, with an estimate of the additional expense 
and time required to complete that portion of the 
work necessary to avoid the use of the Inclined 
Planes, Nos. 2 and 3, with a continuous road to the 
foot of No, 4, was taken up and passed. 





